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By Bill McKelway 
Times-Dlspatch staff writer 

RED EYE — Henry Hurt had loaded up on home- 
cooked fried chicken at Gilbert's Restaurant, which 
is where he hangs out when he’s looking for a good 
' country meal and straight talk about the goings on 
in north Chatham, as opposed . to downtown 
Chatham. % 

He was wearing not-too-soiled hiking boots, a 
thick, red-flannel shirt and pants that must be 
cqmfortable enough to wear for a long time. After 
'lunch, he slid into the seat of his 4-wheel-drive Jeep 
' and said he was heading for Red Eye, which is 10 
miles northwest of Chatham and not far from 
Walkers Well. 

Red Eye — it got its name, Hurt said, from an all- 
night, 365-days-a-year drinking establishment that 
once was a landmark there — is a comfortable 
place to digest the fried chicken from Gilbert’s but 
an unlikely one from which to delve into what Hurt 
described as “the worst crime in the history of our 
country.” 

But there is solitude there, said Hurt, who is a 



gifted storyteller and writer for Reader’s Digest, 
and from the solitude of Red Eye’s tobacco fields 
and tenant cabins has come a book of disarming 
clarity. 

R is a book that, like the crime, could gnaw away 
at the conscience of the country for years to come. 

The book is called “Reasonable Doubt,” and it 
took three years to research and write. It was 
published last month by Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 

The crime, Hurt recalled, occurred over a 6.7- 
second span of time that lies frozen in the minds of 
millions of Americans. But the assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy in Dallas on Nov. 22, 
1963, is more than a crime, the 43-year-old author 
wrote. 

At the least, Kennedy’s murder "stands as one of 
the great mysteries of modern times,” Hurt said in 
the book’s introduction. And the question of his 
death is as important today as it was two decades 
ago and as important as it will be "for all the years 
of this republic,” he wrote. 

“If the atrocity was the result of a conspiracy, 
the country and its government even at this hour 
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are subtly threatened by a cunning, invisible enemy 
as politically potent as the most menacing super- 
power,”- Hurt wrote. 

It is then, for the next 413 pages, that Hurt 
dissects, with 189 bibliographical references and 
1,703 footnotes, what he calls the virtual impossibil- 
ity of the Warren Commission conclusion in 1964 
that Kennedy died at the hands of a lone assailant, 
Lee Harvey Oswald. 

Hurt spent a lot of time at his rustic office- 
retreat at Red Eye. The draft of the book - its 
typed manuscript covers 750 pages — was written 
out in longhand on yellow legal paper with an ink 
pen. The quiet of the 200-year-old farmhouse, inter- 
rupted by an occasional skunk or blacksnake, was 
overwhelming. 

There is a clock in the house, but it doesn’t work, 
and the most noticeable piece of furniture is a J 
thrift-shop writing table. There is no telephone, no 
radio, no television. There is a hot plate and a 
coffee maker. 

“Sometimes I would write for as long as I could 
Continued on page 4, col. 1 






Author Henry Hurt finds solitude on his Red Eye retreat 
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go. get some sleep, and go back to writing never knowing 
what time it was,” said Hurt, whose roots run deep into 
Pittsylvania County's past and who takes a sort of rakish 
delight in his inbred knowledge of local happenings. 

Hurt honed his reportorial skills in Mississippi and 
Virginia before joining Reader's Digest, where his name 
regularly appears over tightly crafted, homespun pieces 
of Americana that have dealt with a range of characters 
and subjects. 

But in “Reasonable Doubt," a title that begs readers to 
consider the improbability of Oswald's conviction of Ken- 
nedy's murder had Oswald not been gunned down by Jack 
Ruby two days after the assassination. Hurt casts a cold, 
hard eye at his subject. 

“I tried to stay detached from it. 1 looked at it like any 
other story,” he said. “The people are kind of cold to me, 
but there is that innocent horror about the whole thing. I 
knew it was a great story and one that hadn't been looked 
a* from the standpoint of putting everything under one 
roof, so to speak. I was hoping to accomplish something no 
one else ever had. 

“And 1 think that’s what this book does. It looks at the 
whole story and it looks at it factually.” 

So it is a book that is as sparing of color and of artistic 
trappings as the pictureless, barren rooms of Red Eye. It 
is simple and straightforward and relentless in its 
message. 

“The thing that I’m proudest of, I guess, is that I used 
the Warren Commission’s own evidence,” Hurt said, to 
show that Oswald could not have acted alone. 

At Red Eye and at Hurt’s home in Chatham are thou- 
sands of documents: the voluminous Warren Commission 
report; dozens of volumes by authors with their own 
particular theories of the assassination; and cardboard 
boxes filled with transcripts of Hurt’s own interviews. The 
boxes fill the basemertt in Chatham, line the bookshelves 
there and are stacked away in the sway-backed sheds that 
dot the Red Eye retreat.' 

But perhaps the most convincing piece of evidence is 
the rifle Oswald allegedly used to unleash the rounds of 
deadly gunfire at the presidential motorcade that day m 
Dallas. 

Hurt pulled a copy of the famous Italian-made, bolt- 
action Mannlicher-Carcano rifle from the back seat of the 
Jeep. « 

“Piece of junk, hull?” Hurt asked. “Most of the time it. 
doesn't fire.” He fired a round into a nearby pond, sending 
a 10-foot high fountain of water into the air. “There’s no 
question it's a powerful weapon," Hurt said of the rifle, 
which he received from a mail-order firm. “But it just 
doesn’t work.” 

For the next few minutes Hurt fidgeted with the bolt 
action trying to engage another shell. "The point is,” he 
said, “nobody has ever been able to duplicate what the 
Warren Commission has said Oswald did.” The commis- 
sion concluded Oswald had to get off at least two shots 
within 1.7 seconds with deadly accuracy. 

Even if Oswald had been able to work the bolt action 
fast enough, there are serious questions regarding his 
marksmanship. Former Marine associates interviewed by 
Hurt said, simply, that Oswald was a horrible shot in the 
service. 

I .ike a piece of farm machinery plowing through barren 
corn sulks, Hurt relates Warren Commission findings and 
methodically undoes them or clouds them with doubt: the 
“Magic Bullet,” which supposedly passed through Kenne- 
dy and Texas Gov. John Connally and ended up on a 
stretcher all but unscathed; the origin of the shots; the 
findings of the autopsy; Oswald’s whereabouts at the time 
of the shooting, the implications of Oswald’s weU-kiiown 
associations with Soviet and Cuban figures; and, the logis- 
tical impossibility of Oswald’s having shot and killed 
Dallas police officer J.D. Tippitt 45 minutes after the 



Kennedy shooting. 

Underlying the commission’s findings was the FBI’s 
premise — reached within hours of the assassination 
that Oswald had acted alone. And for years, Hurt writes, 
the esUblishment press never questioned what Hurt calls 
in one chapter the “Blue-Ribbon Whitewash.” 

It was not until 14 years after the Warren Commission 
report that the House Select Committee on Assassinations 
issued a report raising the strong suspicion that Oswald 
had been part of a conspiracy and had not been the only 
gunman. But the House committee left important avenues 
'untraveled, Hurt writes. 

Hurt’s three-year journey down one of those avenues 
began in September 1981, when he received a call from a 
man named Robert Easterling. Easterling, believing he 
was near death, confessed to a minor role in what he said 
was a conspiracy to assassinate the president Hurt spent 
75 hours interviewing the maniand tracked down people 
who could substantiate Easterling’s story, which Hurt did 
to a great extent. 

Easterling’s account is one that can be viewed as either 
preposterous or fatally simple. It involves his prior knowl- 
edge of an assassination plan that incorporated an Oswald 
. double, a team of assassins, and the planting of key pieces 
of evidence, like the Mannlicher-Carcano and the Magic 
Bullet. 

It is an account that leads inevitably, also, to an affir- 
mation of one of Lee Harvey Oswald’s last public state- 
ments before his death. 

“I’m just a patsy,” he told reporters. 

Hurt does not disguise the source of the story. Easter- 
ling, Hurt wrote, "is a multiple felon, an ex-convict, a 
raging alcoholic, a diagnosed psychotic and schizophren- 
ic.” . 

But Hurt wonders why federal authorities seem disin- j 
terested in Easterling’s story. Of 25,000. FBI and Secret 
Service interviews with people who had some knowledge 
of the assassination, Hurt notes, none has ever dealt with a 
person who claimed a role in the killing. 

“FBI officials were clearly unimpressed with the strik- 
ing fact that Robert Easterling, the only person ever 
known to offer such a confession for the crime of the 
century, is a man who possessed, at the very least, the 
mercenary motive, the means, and the opportunity to 
have done just what he has admitted in his statements, 
Hurt wrote. 

“Reasonable Doubt,” according to its publishers, is hot. 

It has become a Book-of-the-.Month Club selection and 
shows signs of becoming a fictional best seller. 

Hurt, poking at a blaze in the fireplace at Red Eye, said 
he hopes the book brings about a change in public senti- 
ment that would answer the questions that seem so appar- 
ent in the book. Ke said that the change likely would have 
to begin with the Kennedy family or a politician of 
national prominence. 

The solution to the Kennedy murder will come in a 
typically American way, he thinks. Despite the suspect 
•investigations by the FBI, the political innuendo, the lost 
evidence, the secret meetings of the Warren Commission, 
and the disjointed ramblings of men like Easterling, the 
truth will somehow stumble out of the darkness, Hurt 
said. 

The truth will come out because that is the way things 
must happen if the foundations of the country are to hold, 
Hurt thinks. Kennedy said it best in a speech in 1962 on the 
20th anniversary of the Voice of America. 

Hurt’s wife, Margaret, found his comments after read- 
ing every speech Kennedy made and those comments now 
adorn the dust cover of “Reasonable Doubt.” 

“We are not afraid to entrust the American people with 
unpleasant facts, foreign ideas, alien, philosophies, and 
competitive values,” Kennedy said. 

“For a nation that is afraid to let its people judge the 
truth and falsehood in an open market is a nation that is 
afraid of its people.” 




